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Bishop of St. Andrews to the people of his diocese to testify to his undi- 
minished interest in their spiritual welfare while hindered by ill -health from 
appearing in his pulpit. The first sermon, on the "Witness of the Old 
Testament," is followed by one on the " Witness of St. John the Baptist," 
and this by two on the "Witness of Jesus Christ." The next, on the 
"Witness of all the Apostles," is followed by a series of individual testi- 
monies from the more prominent New Testament actors and writers, such as 
Nathanael, Thomas, Stephen, Andrew, Peter, James, John, Paul and Luke. 
The last considers the " Witness of the Jews at the Present Day." The 
writer aims to present from these individual and independent sources a mass 
of cumulative testimony that will place the truth of the Gospel beyond all 
reasonable doubt. Still the tone is not controversial, but didactic. Not only 
the truth itself, but its moral applications are constantly pressed upon the 
reader's attention. 

In the "Charge" at the close of the volume, the Bishop discusses mainly 
the Pentateuchal analysis. It is a little unfortunate that, after stating the 
origin and rise of the new opinions, and giving a sketch of the modern 
theory, instead of considering the grounds on which the theory is based, he 
contents himself with stating some "A Priori Obstacles to the New Teaching," 
and with referring his readers to recent literature on the subject. Of course 
the Bishop means to exhibit judicial fairness ; but an upright judge will not 
take occasion to prejudice the jury against the defendant before the case is 
heard. In theological controversies this habit is common. Let us have truth, 
let us get at the facts, even if we must experience the painful necessity of 
reconstructing a priori conclusions and pet theories on a basis commensurate 
with the new facts. This primary love of truth, entirely compatible with a 
strong leaning toward conservatism, is especially desirable in one who 
" attempts to assist and guide his clergy in the formation of their opinions " 
on controverted critical questions. 

The misuse of the word "canon," denoting by it the genuineness of a 
book in the Bible, instead of the mere fact that it is included among the 
books of the Bible, should be noted. Also, that some of the authors on 
whom the bishop mainly relies for a refutation of the " new theories " are 
not first class. P. A. N. 



The Formation of the Gospels. By F. P. Badham, M. A., Exeter College, 

Oxford. Second edition, revised and enlarged, pp. 8 + 196. London: 

Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1 892. 5 shillings. 

The first edition of this work on the Synoptic problem appeared in 1891. 

The new edition is more than double the size of its predecessor, and 

presents the author's theory in a form much easier for the reader to grasp, 

both because it is more fully set forth in the body of the book, and especially 

because an appendix presents the three Gospels analyzed by means of 
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typographical variations to indicate the sources from which, according to the 
theory, the several Synoptists drew. The theory itself in its essential features 
may be briefly stated, mainly in the author's own words, as follows : 

i. Previous to the destruction of Jerusalem, Matthew's disciples possessed 
two Gospels A and B, the former written before, the latter after the flight to 
Pella. A and B were speedily combined, giving AB. 

2. Somewhat later a Pauline Christian having A and B, and AB produces 
a new harmony of A and B, intended to supersede AB. This new harmony 
is our second Gospel. 

3. Mark in Rome [circ. A. D. 72), knowing nothing of the forementioned 
documents, writes down what he remembers of the preaching of Peter. 

4. About A D. 82, Luke combines the "Preaching" and our second 
Gospel, occasionally showing acquaintance with the other documents above - 
mentioned. 

5. Into AB are interpolated certain sections of the " Preaching," pro- 
ducing our first Gospel. 

Other subsidiary elements of Mr. Badham's theory are that Mark, the 
author of the " Preaching," is also the author of a large part of Acts, which 
Luke, the author of the "we -sections," incorporated into his history of the 
apostolic period, as he had previously made the "Preaching" a main source 
for his Gospel ; furthermore, that Mark is the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. Thus we have three books from Mark, — the " Preaching of Peter," 
a narrative of the apostolic age incorporated into Acts, and Hebrews. To 
this may also be added I. Peter as belonging to the general group of Petrine 
literature, though actually written not by Mark but by Silas. 

It is evident that we have here not only a theory of the Synoptic problem 
departing in some important particulars from those most in favor of late, but 
some suggestions respecting the authorship of other books novel enough at 
least to attract attention. From the point of view of the Synoptic problem, 
the most noteworthy feature of Mr. Badham's theory is that the true Mark 
document described by Papias as based on the preaching of Peter is neither 
identified with our second Gospel, nor found in it, but is discovered imbedded 
in the third Gospel. The author thus parts company alike with ancient 
tradition and the general consensus of modern opinion. The elaborateness 
of the theory, despite the brevity of the statement, is also noticeable. It 
gives us a full literary outfit, so to speak. We have three primitive docu- 
ments — a first redactor who combined A and B; a second redactor who 
attempted to improve the work of the first and gave us our second Gospel; a 
thiid, Luke, who gave us our third Gospel, and finally an interpolator of AB 
who gave us our first Gospel. The theory is defended chiefly by two classes 
of arguments. It separates our existing documents into parts chiefly on the 
ground of the doublets, repetitions and inconsistencies which it finds in all 
three of the Synoptists. It reunites the fragments in new combinations and 
assigns them to their several authors, mainly on the basis of lists of words 
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found to be common to the separate parts. The tables of doublets, despite 
numerous instances of very doubtful identification, give the book a certain 
value independent of the theory advocated. This theory the author does not 
undertake to prove directly, claiming that the only test to be applied is 
whether the key will fit the many and complicated locks which are to be 
opened. 

We are not prepared to say that none of the propositions advanced by 
Mr. Badham can be substantiated, but we strongly incline to believe that the 
theory will require modification in important particulars before it can be 
accepted simply on the ground that the key fits all the locks. Take to begin 
with, the proposition that the true Petrine Gospel of Mark is not in the 
second Gospel, but is to be recovered from Luke by analysis of that Gospel, 
some portions used by Luke being also found in the first Gospel. Now this 
proposition is open to serious objections. It involves a strangely inconsistent 
attitude toward tradition. If anything can be established by tradition, it 
would seem that we ought to regard it as thus established that Mark is in 
some sense the author of our second Gospel, and that the apostle Peter was a 
chief source of Mark's information. Now, in connection with one of the 
testimonies by which this conclusion is sustained, namely, the statement 
which Papias transmits from John the Elder, Mark's Gospel is referred to as 
not being in order. This latter could in the nature of the case be nothing 
more than opinion, yet Mr. Badham attaches such weight to it that he makes 
it almost the corner stone of his theory. Judging that our second Gospel is 
not disorderly, he sets aside the constant verdict of antiquity identifying our 
second Gospel with that which Mark wrote, in order to preserve intact this 
passing expression of opinion on the part of John, and, relegating our second 
Gospel to an unknown author, creates out of Luke a disorderly Gospel for 
Mark. The difficulty of this particular hypothesis is seen to be still greater 
when we consider it chronologically. Both these documents, the true Mark 
and our present Mark, were in existence as early as 80 A. D., for about this 
year Mr. Badham places the composition of Luke, which used as its main 
sources the two documents above named. They were both in existence as 
late as about A. D. 170, for it is part of Mr. Badham's theory that the 
"Preaching" was used by Tatian in the construction of his Diatessaron. 
Thus for ninety years they existed side by side. At the beginning, of course, 
the names of Mark and Peter were connected with the "Preaching ;" also in the 
days of John the Elder, and likewise apparently in the days of Papias, say 
about 1 30 A. D. But in the latter part of the second century the name of 
Mark is attached unquestioningly to our second Gospel. This is indeed a 
strange catastrophe that transfers a name from one document to another 
which has nothing in common with that other, and makes this transfer in 
the midst, or just at the close, of ninety years of coexistence of the two 
documents. 

If Mr. Badham had contented himself with the proposition that Luke 
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employed two sources, one of which was our second Gospel, and the other a 
document which was nearly as extensive and to which he sometimes gave 
the preference, it would have been less difficult to agree with him. There is 
indeed much in his argument respecting the relation of the two documents 
and Luke's treatment of them that is worthy of attention. Such for example 
in his instancing of the fact that Luke, assuming, as is now quite generally 
held, that he had our second Gospel, set aside its account of Peter's denial 
to insert another account. This fact suggests that we must set some limit to 
the Petrine influence on the second Gospel, or at least to Luke's estimate of 
that influence. But the affirmation that Luke always preferred this other 
document to our second Gospel is one for which no proof is advanced, and 
which indeed the terms of the hypothesis exclude the possibility of proving 
or disproving. That he always preferred it in the instances which we can 
observe is, to be sure, true, since Luke's Gospel is ex hypothesi our only source 
for recovering the hypothetical document. But if the hypothetical is to be 
regarded as real, the proof must be carried beyond the hypothetical to the 
real. This has not been done. While, therefore, what Mr. Badham has 
brought forward in this connection is important, it proves much less than he 
seems to suppose, and certainly fails to substantiate his theory. 

When we turn to the second part of Mr. Badham's theory, which 
postulates two documents, A and B, which by diverse combination give rise 
to our first and second Gospels, we find it no more firmly established than the 
first part. The author regards it as a striking proof of the truth of his 
theory that the discrepancies between the first and second Gospels as respects 
order of events are accounted for by supposing that the compilers of these 
Gospels dovetailed identical documents at different points. But when he 
puts his theory to the test the combination of the two documents involves not 
merely a dovetailing process, but such motiveless transpositions and such 
identifications of very different material as put the theory to a severe strain. 

In general it may be said that the whole theory is on the one side based 
on fanciful and subjective considerations, and on the other builds on incon- 
clusive verbal arguments. The former characteristic appears conspicuously 
in the attempt to justify the assumption that Luke had before him Matthew's 
account of the infancy of Jesus, and in his endeavor to harmonize the 
chronology of John with that of his reconstructed Synoptic sources. As 
respects the lists of words by which he seeks to bind together the now- 
separated fragments of the original documents, it may be justly said that one 
or two of them create a certain probability in favor of the propositions in 
defense of which they are put forth, some are wholly inconclusive, and some 
actually favor a conclusion exactly opposite to that which they are supposed 
to establish. Our space forbids the exhibition of the weakness of these lists 
in detail, but the proof can be had by anyone who will take pains to examine 
them carefully, Greek Testament in hand. 

As a serious and boldly independent attempt to solve an important 
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problem of New Testament criticism, and as directing attention to certain 
facts important for its right solution, this book is welcome. But it cannot be 
accepted as saying the final word on this subject. Some of this work will 
probably stand. Much of it seems more brilliant and fanciful than sub- 
stantial or demonstrative. E. D. B. 



Two Present-Day Questions: I. Biblical Criticism. II. The Social 
Movement. Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge, 
etc. By W. Sanday, M.A., D.D., LL.D. Longmans, Green & Co., 
London and New York, 1892. 
In the first sermon, the author pleads for the best critical scholarship. 
Progress is the law of all life. But new opinions should be received slowly 
and fully tested. The consensus of the best scholars must be awaited. 
Time should be given that we may grow out of the old traditions into the new 
truths. Much of the work of the higher critics may now be accepted, even in 
the extreme form in which their results are stated. The Christian conscience 
can reconcile itself to them without real loss in religious life. For Christi- 
anity does not stand or fall with such questions as authorship, infallibility, 
inspiration and the like. The author thinks the English mind is peculiarly 
fitted to solve many of the problems that are now before the scholarly 
Christian world. 

In the second sermon, he discusses the question, how far should the clergy 
take part in the "social movement" that is now upon us. He is of the 
opinion that the attitude of the clergy to this movement should be one of 
reserve. " The Christian teacher is called upon to enforce duties as duties, 
he is not called upon to claim or defend or champion rights as rights." 



